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Republics of South 
America in Turmoil 


Paraguay and Bolivia Fight for 
Chaco; Peru and Colombia 
at Odds Over Leticia 


UNEASINESS EXISTS ELSEWHERE 


People Seek to Overthrow Gov- 
ernments as Depression 
Effects Continue 


Practically the whole South American 
continent is today in a state of uneasi- 
ness and turmoil. Nations which are not 
at odds with their neighbors are plagued 
with internal dissensions. Two of the re- 
publics—Bolivia and Paraguay—are en- 
gaged in actual warfare although they 
have not officially declared war. Two 
more—Colombia and Peru—have made 
all preparations necessary to conduct hos- 
tilities against each other. They have 
called for recruits, purchased additional 
munitions and food supplies, and levied 
taxes for war.purposes. Brazil, the larg- 
est of the countries, is today trying to 
mend the wounds of a three months’ civil 
war—the most extensive in the history of 
that republic, if not of South America. 
Chile is seething with internal strife as 
government after government has been 
overthrown in the last few months. Ecua- 
dor is now making an attempt to restore 
political stability by means of general elec- 
tions after having quelled an unsuccessful 
revolutionary movement two months ago. 

The remaining three nations—Argentina, 
Uruguay and Venezuela—are having trou- 
bles of a different nature. Although rela- 
tively free from serious internal or external 
disturbances, they are fighting desperately 
to throw off the ill effects of the depres- 
sion. The governments are seeking meth- 
ods of raising funds to pay their ordinary 
expenses, such as government salaries and 
military costs, and interest on their debts 
to foreign nations. This task has become 
difficult because the people have no longer 
the money with which to pay higher taxes. 
Thus storm clouds hover over the entire 
South American continent. 


The Gran Chaco 


The most serious of these troubles is, 
of course, the dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia over a territory known as the 
Gran Chaco. This disputed region—a 100,- 
000-square-mile area—is located between 
the two countries on the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay Rivers. Since the early part of 
June, military forces of the two countries 
have been engaged in constant warfare in 
the Chaco. For the moment, Paraguay 
has the upper hand, having wrested from 
the Bolivians a number of strategic forts. 
The League of Nations has tried to induce 
the warring nations to cease their hostili- 
ties. The other American nations have 
also attempted to effect a settlement. De- 
spite efforts of both, however, the dispute 
continues unabated and the only chance 
for immediate cessation of hostilities lies 
in the fact that the rainy season will soon 
begin in the Chaco, making fighting diffi- 
cult for five or six months. Meanwhile, 
each country is trying to gain the ad- 
vantage by holding the important posts. 

This fight for control of the Gran Chaco 
is not new. For more than fifty years, 
Paraguay and Bolivia have been at odds 
Over this disputed region. Both claim 
legal title to it. Both have brought forth 
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Straw Vote Results 


Candidate 
Hoover 


Electoral Votes 
Roosevelt Hoover Roosevelt 
720 11 
180 = 3 
140 = 9 
2,635 22 
491 6 
65 8 
265 7 
481 
68 
2,201 
1,352 
848 
2,390 
230 
307 
110 
123 
329 


813 
135 
461 





770 
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201 
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318 
1,454 
1,072 
216 
1,089 
422 
758 
947 
24 
297 
194 
871 
55 
35 
369 
250 
213 
2,836 
147 
813 
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Roosevelt Leads in Straw Vote but Returns 
Show Close Race in Many States 


Up to the time of our going to press 
we have received straw vote reports from 
nearly a thousand schools in forty-five of 
the forty-eight states. We had hoped to 
have returns from a much larger propor- 
tion of the schools to which the ballots 
were sent. We had hoped to be able to 
record a much larger total of votes, but 
even so, more than 57,000 ballots have 
been cast and this is enough to furnish 
interesting results. 

Of the 57,066 votes cast, Roosevelt re- 
ceived 30,778, or almost exactly 54 per 
cent. Hoover received 23,293, or about 
41 per cent. Thomas received 2,153, or 
about 4 per cent. Less than one per cent 
of the votes were distributed among the 
minor candidates, as follows: Coxey, 459; 
Upshaw, 180; Foster, 149; Reynolds, 54. 

Of the forty-five states reporting, Roose- 
velt carried thirty-seven and Hoover car- 
ried eight. The states which gave majori- 
ties to Roosevelt have 374 electoral votes, 
while those carried by Hoover have 147. 
The states not reporting, South Dakota, 
Delaware, and Nevada, have ten votes. 
There are 531 votes in the electoral col- 
lege and 266 are necessary to elect a 
president. Several of the states carried 


by Roosevelt are so close, or returns are 
so meager, that a definite trend of senti- 
ment is not clearly indicated. Colorado, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and New Hampshire are in 
this class. On the other hand, three 
states which in this poll went to Hoover 
did so by very narrow margins. These 
states are New York, Illinois and Ohio. 
If President Hoover should win these 
three states in the election next week, and 
also the seven states which in this straw 
vote went to Roosevelt by very small 
margins, and if he carried the three states 
not reporting, his electoral vote would be 
251, or fifteen short of election. 

These figures indicate that if President 
Hoover is to be reélected, he must carry 
states which in this high school poll went 
to Roosevelt by fair margins. Of course, 
in some of these states there are so few 
schools reporting that it would be unsafe 
to draw conclusions from them. As to 
whether the votes of the high school stu- 
dents taking part in this poll represent 
the sentiments of the voters of their 
states, we do not know and do not predict. 
You will probably find it interesting to 
keep these results until next week. 
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Minor Parties Make 
Campaign for Votes 


Personalities of Major and Minor 
Party Candidates Attract 
Attention of Voters 


PARTIES’ HISTORIES REVIEWED 


Minor Parties, for Most Part, 
Maintain More Radical 
Views Than Others 


From week to week we have been devot- 
ing considerable space to the presidential 
campaign. We have explained the posi- 
tions of the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties and we have outlined the 
programs of President Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. But there are other par- 
ties and candidates in the field. Let us, 
then, in this final week of the campaign, 
review the procession of parties and can- 
didates, major and minor, as, figuratively, 
they pass by for inspection. 


Republican Party 


First comes the G.O.P., which for gen- 
erations has meant to its faithful followers 
the “Grand Old Party.” The Republican 
party was organized in 1854, fought its 
first presidential campaign in 1856, and 
won its first presidency in 1860 with Abra- 
ham Lincoln as its leader. In these early 
campaigns the Republicans opposed the 
extension of slavery and favored a protec- 
tive tariff. The slavery issue passed out 
of politics with the war that followed. The 
Republicans have continued to be the high 
tariff party. People of all classes and oc- 
cupations belong to this party, but the 
backbone of its support has come from the 
business and industrial interests and from 
those who follow the leadership of busi- 
ness men. Most bankers are Republicans. 
Most manufacturers, heads of corpora- 
tions, and business men, large and small, 
are Republicans, with the exception of 
those who live in the southern states. The 
farmers of the Middle West are predomi- 
nantly Republican, but on occasions they 
have broken away. The Republican lead- 
ers have usually stood for the principle 
that the best way to guarantee prosperity 
is to protect industry and in other ways 
enable industrial establishments to make 
money. The theory is that if business is 
prosperous the workers will have jobs and 
that the prosperity will filter down from 
above to all classes of the population. 

The candidate of the Republican party, 
Herbert Hoover, was born on an Iowa 
farm fifty-eight years ago. He is a gradu- 
ate of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
Shortly after leaving college he became a 
mining engineer and engaged in work of 
engineering and of promoting business en- 
terprises, principally in other countries— 
Mexico, Canada, Australia, Italy, Great 
Britain, South Africa, India, China and 
Russia. During the early part of the 
World War he was chairman of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. After the 
United States entered the war he per- 
formed the duties of food administrator. 
Later he engaged in various relief activities 
in Europe. He served as secretary of 
commerce under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. He was elected to the presi- 
dency of the United States four years ago. 


The Democrats 


The Democratic party first bore the 
name Republican, then Democratic-Repub- 
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lican. It came into existence under the 
leadership of Thomas Jefferson, and Jef- 
ferson was its first president. It was the 
dominant American party until it split on 
the slavery issue. Since the Civil War it 
has elected but two presidents, Grover 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson. This 
party has the field practically to itself in the 
Southern states. It is ordinarily in the mi- 
nority elsewhere in the Union. It is stronger 
than the Republican party among the la- 
boring classes, and it controls many of the 
large cities; even 
those located in the 
midst of Republican 
territory. Because of 
its opposition to high 
tariffs, it has the 
support of many pro- 
fessional men _ and 
women and other in- 
tellectuals. Occasion- 
ally it wins the sup- 
port of the western 
farmers. It is weak- 
est in industrial cir- 
cles. Since it has lit- 
tle support among the wealthy it usually 
lacks financial assistance for campaigns. 

The Democratic candidate, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, is a fifth cousin of 
Theodore Roosevelt. His wife is a niece 
of the former president. He was born 
fifty years ago at Hyde Park, New York, 
where he still lives. He was graduated 
at Harvard University and the Columbia 
University Law School. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Senate from 1910 to 
1913 and served as assistant secretary of 
the navy during the two Wilson admini- 
strations. In 1920 he was nominated by 
the Democrats for the vice-presidency. 
Shortly thereafter he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis and for many months 
his recovery seemed doubtful, but he has 
regained his strength, though he is obliged 
to walk with the aid of canes. He was 
elected to the governorship of New York 
in 1928 and was reélected by an over- 
whelming majority in 1930. 
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Minor Parties 


We come now to the minor parties—the 
parties which have no chance of winning. 
Minor parties have not flourished in the 
United States. There are a number of 
them in every campaign, but they do not 
thrive or grow. We maintain the two- 
party system. Our situation in this re- 
pect is unlike that which prevails in most 
other countries.. In France and Germany, 
for example, there are a large number of 
parties, no one of which ordinarily has a 
majority. Governmental systems in Eu- 
rope encourage the formation of a num- 
ber of parties. The great political contests 
there are for the control of the legislative 
bodies, the parliaments. A party may not 
be strong throughout the nation, and yet 
it may be able to send a number of can- 
didates to parliament. These members of 
parliament form themselves into a group, 

or bloc. It may be 

ee that no other party 

be. has a majority of all 

: the votes. In that 

case there will have 
to be a combination 
of parties to form a 
cabinet, and some of 
the small groups, or 
blocs, may be taken 
into the administra- 








© Galloway tion and given places 
FRANKLIN D. in the cabinet in or- 
ROOSEVELT der that a majority 


may be secured. Un- 
der a system of government like that there 
is some encouragement for a small group 
to go its independent way, even though it 
can hope for nothing more than to elect 
a few members of the parliament. 

In this country the great political prize 
is the presidency. A party feels that it is 
not successful until it can capture the pres- 
idency. In order to elect a president, 
something like half of all the voters of the 
country must ordinarily be mustered. Ac- 
cordingly, people are likely to feel that if 
they are not voting with a party which has 
a chance to capture the presidency, they 
are throwing their votes away. Hence the 


—— _ 


separation of voters into small, independ- 
ent groups is discouraged. Nearly all the 
voters are herded into the two big parties 
which contest on something like even 
terms for the presidential office. 


The Socialists 


Minor parties we do have, however, and 
the largest of them 
is the Socialist party. 
It has had candidates 
in the field since 
1900, and in 1912 
and again in 1920 it 
polled almost a mil- 
lion votes. The So- 
cialist party is simi- 
lar to the Labor 
party in Great Brit- 
ain. The views of its 
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MacDonald (or at 

least of those which Ramsay MacDonald 
held while he was at the head of the Labor 
party), of Arthur Henderson, George Lans- 
bury and the other British Labor leaders. 
The party advocates public ownership of 
the large industries. Its goal is the public 
ownership and operation of most indus- 
tries, and the substitution of public for 
private control of business establishments. 
But the leaders of the party do not expect 
such a radical program to be put through 
in the near future. Their immediate aim 
is to build sentiment in favor of public 
ownership of a limited range of industries. 
They would have the government own 
banks, railroads, mines, electric and gas 
companies and certain other large indus- 
tries which are so completely organized 
that they have practically weeded out com- 
petition. 

A straw vote was taken in Columbia 
University the other day and Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist candidate, had the 
highest number of votes, followed by 
Hoover and Roosevelt. The Forum maga- 
zine took a poll of the men and women who 
contribute its articles, and about as many 
of these contributors were for Norman 
Thomas as were for the other candidates. 
The Socialist candidate has a wide follow- 
ing among the intellectual classes. but 
these classes do not produce many votes. 
In countries where the Socialist party is 
strong, it derives its chief support from 
the laboring classes, and the laborers in 
this country have not gone over in great 
numbers to socialism. The leaders of or- 
ganized labor oppose any kind of labor 
party. They prefer to throw their strength 
to a party which has an immediate chance 
to win; namely, to the Republican or the 
Democratic parties, whichever one seems 
most friendly at the time to labor interests. 
The weakness of the Socialist party comes, 
then, from the fact that it lacks support 
among the masses. 

Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate, 
is forty-eight years old. He was born in 
Marion, Ohio, was graduated at Princeton 
University and the Union Theological 


Seminary. For some time he was a min- 
He left 


ister in the Presbyterian church. 
the ministry to be- 
come editor of the 
magazine, World To- 
morrow. He has writ- 
ten a number of 
books. He became a 
leader of the Socialist 
party and was a can- 
didate for governor 
of New York in 
1924, for mayor of 
New York City in 
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1925 and again in WILLIAM Z. 
1929. He ran for the FOSTER 


presidency in 1928. 
He is a scholarly man and an excellent 
speaker. Few people would question the 
assertion that from the standpoint of char- 
acter or ability he stands shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Republican and Democratic 
presidential candidates. 
Communist Party 

A more radical party than the Socialist 
is the Communist party. It was organized 
in 1921 as an offshoot from the Socialist 
party. It is international in character and 
is closely associated with the Communist 


party of Russia, the party which rules the 
land of the Soviets. The Communists’ 
program calls for the wiping out of exist- 
ing governmental machinery in this coun- 
try and the establishment of a régime like 
that of Soviet Russia. The Communists 
would go much farther than the Socialists. 
They would socialize all industries, large 
and small; that is, they would provide that 
public ownership should take the place of 
private ownership. They believe in a 
world-wide revolution of workers to over- 
turn capitalist governments and to set up 
communistic governments in their places. 
They emphasize equal rights for the Ne- 
groes, and have nominated a Negro, James 
W. Ford, for the vice-presidency. The 
support of the Communists comes wholly 
from the workers. They have no follow- 
ing among other classes, and they have 
made little headway with the workers. In 
the last presidential election the party 
throughout the country polled less than 
50,000 votes. This group is so small that 
little would be heard about it were it not 
for the radical nature of the program 
which it advocates. Many people who fear 
the growth of Communism think it is 
much stronger than it really is. 

The Communist candidate is William Z. 
Foster. He was born in Massachusetts 
fifty-one years ago. He went to work 
when he was ten years old, and had but 
three years of schooling. He has been a 
typefounder, an engineer, brakeman, long- 
shoreman, and has worked at other occu- 
pations. At present he is a railroad car in- 
spector. He was expelled from the So- 
cialist party in 1909 and became a member 
of the I. W. W. (Industrial Workers of 
the World). He has written a number of 
books on labor and revolutionary move- 
ments. 


Socialist Labor 


The Socialist La- 
bor party is older 
than either the So- 
cialist or Communist 
parties. In fact, it 
was from this party 
that the Socialists se- 





ceded about thirty 
years ago. It first 
entered a candidate 
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for the presidency in 
1892, and it has been 
in the field regularly 
since that time, though it has never polled 
more than about 36,000 votes. It reached 
this figure in 1896 and again in 1920. This 
party, like the Communist, would do away 
with our government as it now exists. It 
would abandon our plan of having sepa- 
rate states. It would have officers elected 
from among the workers of different in- 
dustries rather than from territorial sec- 
tions, such as our states and congressional 
districts. It would have the industries 
owned and operated by the people. 

The candidate of the Socialist Labor 
party, Verne L. Reynolds, was born in 
Parsons, Kansas, forty-eight years ago. 
He has been a farmer, and a pipe fitter, 
and has worked at other occupations. He 
has been an active labor organizer and has 
been prominent in radical activities. 


VERNE L. 
REYNOLDS 


Farmer Labor Party 


The Farmer Labor party was organized 
four years ago in an effort to bring to- 
gether farmers and workers in order to 
free these classes from what is considered 
by them the domination of the business 
and industrial classes. The program of the 
party includes demands for the payment 
of $2,500,000,000 as soldiers’ bonus, with 
paper money issued for that purpose, a 
prohibition against the foreclosure of real 
estate mortgages for five years, unemploy- 
ment insurance, ownership of banks by the 
state and local governments, free coinage 
of silver, the issuing of paper money, pub- 
lic ownership of railroads and public utili- 
ties, a six-hour day with a minimum wage 
of one dollar an hour, and increasing taxes 
on large incomes. 

The candidate of the Farmer Labor 
party is Jacob Coxey, who was born in 
Pennsylvania seventy-eight years ago. He 
became famous throughout the country in 
1894 when he led a band of unemployed 


ee 





workers to Washington. This was known 
as “Coxey’s Army” and the march has gone 
down as a notable event in our history. 
He was a candidate on the Populist ticket 
for Congress, and for the governorship of 
Ohio. In 1931 he was elected mayor of 
Massillon, Ohio, on the Republican ticket, 
and he still holds that office. 
The Prohibitionists 

The other group in the field is the Pro- 
hibition party. It was organized in 1869 
and has had candidates in the field regu- 
larly since 1876. Its 
one big issue is the 
liquor traffic, which 
it wishes to forbid by 
law. It has never 
been a large party. 
Its highest vote in a 
presidential _ election 
was in 1888, when it 
polled a little more 
than a quarter of a 
million votes. It 
played a small part 
in the fight for the 
eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. After the enact- 
ment of national prohibition laws, the 
party did not disband. It has had can- 
didates in the field since, although it polled , 
but about 20,000 votes in 1928. This year 
it has a fairly comprehensive platform call- 
ing for the establishment of an economic 
council to stabilize wages, hours and other 
conditions of employment and industry, 
unemployment insurance, currency and 
other reforms, though its chief issue is, 
of course, prohibition. 


The candidate of the Prohibition party 
is William D. Upshaw. He was born in 
Georgia sixty-six years ago. He lives in 
Atlanta, and is editor of a magazine called 
The Golden Age. He was a member of 
Congress from Georgia from 1919 to 1927. 
He was a Democrat until 1928, when he 
left the party in protest against the nomi- 
nation of Alfred E. Smith and the adop- 
tion of a wet platform. 
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Our National Conservatism 


It is interesting to observe that the small 
parties in this country are, with the excep- 
tion of the Prohibition party, interested in 
economic reform and that they represent 
the radical point of view. They appeal 
to those who wish a reorganization of gov- 
ernment and industry in the interest of the 
poor, the unprivileged, the discontented. 
This is a different situation from that 
found in many other countries. In many 
places there are minority parties which are 
more conservative or reactionary than the 
large parties. In France, for example, 
there is a small monarchist group, and in 
other countries there are small forces which 
wish to turn back the tide of democracy. 
In the United States both large parties 
are essentially conservative. Neither ad- 
vocates great changes, either in our gov- 
ernmental machinery or our forms of busi- 
ness organization. 

This may be ac- 
counted for by the 
fact that until very 
recent times there has 
been plenty of free 
land. Discontented or 
discouraged _ people 
people have been 
able to move west- 
ward to the frontier. 








Then, too, the nat- 
© Acme 
ural resources of the P ‘ 
ACOB S. 
country have been COXEY 


very great and it has 

been easier than in other lands for poor 
people to work their way up to better posi- 
tions. Opportunities for advancement 
have been so widely distributed that most 
people, even though poor, have had the 
notion that under our system of govern- 
ment and industry they could better their 
situations. So long as the mass of people 
feel that way, they are not likely to call 
for great changes. If, owing to the disap- 
pearance of the frontier class lines should 
become more clearly marked powerful |a- 
bor parties may develop in competition 
with the existing major parties, but that 
is a matter for the future to determine. 
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Chicago Planning Action 
To Collect Overdue Taxes 


Cook County Will Ask Court Judg- 
ments Against Owners of 
Property 








One of these mornings, a number of 
Chicago citizens may awake to find that 
the water supply to their homes has been 
turned off, that the refuse which was 
placed outside the night before has not 
been collected and that their cars, parked 
in ordinarily unrestricted zones, have been 
given tickets. If and when this happens it 
is more than likely that the individuals af- 
fected will know the reason why such ac- 
tion has been taken. However, if they do 
not know and should inquire at the proper 
sources they will be told that they have 
not paid their taxes and that the city can- 
not continue serving them unless they, in 
turn, are willing to help support the city. 

This is one of the plans being consid- 
ered by Cook County officials in order to 
give battle to the numerous tax resistors 
who have contributed to the crippling of 
Chicago’s finances. Approximately $200,- 
000,000 is owed the treasury in property 
taxes for the years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
Citizens will not pay, they have joined in 
a tax strike and as a result there is no 
money with which to pay the salaries of 
school teachers, policemen, firemen and 
other employees. 

The county is now determined to press 
for the payment of taxes. It is prepar- 
ing to go to the courts and ask judgments 
against 300,000 items of property on which 
no taxes have been paid. It is estimated, 
as the consequence of these proceedings, 
that 40 per cent of the real estate in Cook 
County will be declared forfeited to the 
state. The state will not, of course, take 
over this property. It will merely have a 
lien, or claim upon it which will deprive it 
of a clear title. 

Why is it that Chicago taxes have not 
been paid? In a number of cases the 
reason is that the people simply do not 
have the money. But in the main taxes 
remain unpaid because of objection to the 
way in which they are assessed. There 
are many who believe themselves to be 
unjustly and illegally treated and they have 
gone on a tax strike. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
Illinois constitution requires that all kinds 
of property be taxed equally. Real estate 
and personal property are assessed at the 
same rate. But the trouble is that per- 
sonal property is movable and can be hid- 
den or sent away. Thus,sthose who hold 





























LA SALLE STREET, THE FINANCIAL CENTER OF CHICAGO 
From an etching by E. H. Suydham in “Chicago: a Portrait’ by 
Henry Justin Smith (Century). 








mainly real property have been subject to 
greater taxation than those whose property 
is principally personal. In addition, this 
system has encouraged corrupt practices 
on the part of assessors. When making 
assessments they have been known to 
overlook personal property for the sake 
of private advantage. 

Thus, taxes have not been equally dis- 
tributed. The courts declared that the 
assessments for 1927 were discriminatory 
and hence, unconstitutional. Fearing sim- 
ilar action for 1928 the state tax commis- 
sion set aside the assessment for that year 


and called for a re-assessment. All this 
meant delay and uncertainty. Then, a 
certain property owner was able, through 
the courts, to have the county treasurer 
enjoined from collecting taxes levied on 
his property on the grounds that the assess- 
ment was fraudulent and unfair. This case 
led many citizens to refuse payment on 
the basis that the assessments were unjust 
and illegal. The case was carried to the 
state supreme court and last spring the 
decision was reversed. Now, legal diffi- 
culties have been removed although a sys- 
tem difficult to apply remains. 
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Sixteen Legislatures Pass 
“Lame Duck” Amendment 





Twenty More States May Soon Act 
on Norris Law to Abolish Short 
Congress Session 





It seems likely that the coming session 
of Congress will be the last short or “lame- 
duck” session ever to be held. Sixteen 
states have already ratified the Norris 
Lame-Duck. Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and it is thought that the remaining 
twenty ratifications necessary to the adop- 
tion of the amendment will be forthcom- 
ing during or shortly after January when 
the legislatures of thirty-two states meet. 

The proposed amendment is meeting 
with little opposition as it passes through 
one legislature after another. Only Massa- 
chusetts has refused to ratify it. The other 
sixteen states which have considered it in 
the course of regular or special sessions 
have given it wholehearted approval. 


The amendment provides for a reform 
in our electoral system which is held to 
be badly needed. At present elections for 
the Senate and House are held every two 
years on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. One-third of the 
members of the Senate are chosen and a 
whole new House is selected. However, the 
candidates elected in November do not 
begin to take up their duties until the 
fourth of the succeeding March. Even 
then, unless a special session of Congress 
is convened, they do not sit in session 
until December—thirteen months after 
they have been elected. Similarly a presi- 
dent elected in November does not take 
office until March, four months after elec- 
tion. 


But in the meantime the affairs of the 
nation demand legislative attention. How- 
ever, such attention must be given by the 
old Congress which sits from the first 
Monday in December until the fourth of 
March. During this short or lame-duck 
session a number of senators and rep- 
resentatives take part in congressional 
proceedings although they have lost the 
confidence of the people in their states or 
districts. There is danger of their being 
tempted to misuse their power in return 
for private gain after they leave office. 

It is known that at times members of 
Congress, still in office after defeat at the 
polls, have worked for legislation which 
would be of benefit to some private inter- 
est. This is one situation which the Norris 
amendment seeks to correct and which, it 
seems, will be corrected within a year. 
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POLAND—DETERMINED NEVER TO 
RELINQUISH THE POLISH 
CORRIDOR 


Germany's Growing International Position May 
Eventually Bring Polish Corridor Issue to Fore 


Why is Germany demanding that her 
right to equality of armaments be recog- 
nized? Her economic situation will cer- 
tainly not permit her to construct arma- 
ments at this time and she could not soon 
attain a level equal to that of other na- 
tions in the absence of sweeping reduc- 
tions on the part of those nations to bring 
their armaments down to or closer to Ger- 
many’s level. 

The issue is not so much a question of 
soldiers, guns and ships. It is not to be 
denied that Germany wants these if other 
nations have them but the problem lies 
deeper than this. Germany desires gradu- 
ally to break down the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty which place her in a posi- 
tion of inferiority to other powers. The 
armaments clause of the treaty restricts 
her armaments. It is one of those pro- 
visions which makes her inferior to other 
nations. Thus, Germany seeks to do away 
with it, just as she fought long and with 
success to rid herself of the burden of 
reparations. 

Many people are wondering what will 
come next in the event that Germany is 
successful in disposing of the armaments 
question to her satisfaction. Will she 
seek territorial readjustments? Ever since 


the war she has felt bitterly about the 
shuffling of frontiers which resulted in 
great disadvantage to her. The change 
which has been the greatest source of irri- 
tation is the Polish Corridor. It has long 
been apparent that Germany would never 
be satisfied with this situation and that she 
would one day seek some other arrange- 
ment. Will she do so if she is able to re- 
gain the right to armaments equality? 

The problem of the Polish Corridor is 
one of the most disturbing of all European 
complexities. For about six centuries 
past, this region, comparable in size to 
the state of Connecticut, has belonged part 
of the time to Germany and part of the 
time to Poland. From the beginning of 
the nineteenth century until after the 
World War it was a part of Germany. But 
when the peace conference met after the 
war it was decided that Poland should 
have it in order to furnish her with an 
outlet to the sea. Thus, a wedge was 
driven into Germany leaving East Prussia 
isolated from the rest of the country. 
Since the war the Poles have set about 
systematically to “Polonize” the Corridor. 
The Germans are being gradually pushed 
out of the corridor—all of which contrib- 
utes to their resentment. 
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GERMANY—DISARMED BUT HOPEFUL 
OF REGAINING HER FORMER 
POWER 
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Going With the Herd 


If you hear a man stoutly asserting that President Hoover will be reélected 
you are likely to assume that he is a Republican. If, on the other hand, he 
declares that Governor Roosevelt will win, you probably set him down as a 
Democrat. We have grown used to that sort of thing. We expect everyone to 
attach great importance to the fact of being on the winning side. Most people 
lay so much stress upon numbers that they are not comfortable unless they are 
moving with the crowd—with the largest of the crowds. They may wish to 
stand out in a class by themselves in the matter of acquisition and expenditure. 
But they want their ideas to bear the earmarks of the herd. So they wish to be 
classed with the side which can count the most noses. As long as possible, they 
claim they are on that side. 


That, of course, is not the whole story. Along with the wish to go with the 
herd, there is the desire for victory for its own sake. Our savage forebears no 
doubt experienced exhilaration when they set their feet on the chests of their 
conquered foes. We do not enjoy such privileges very often these days. Head 
cracking exploits have about gone out as a means of feeding self-esteem. We 
are obliged to sublimate the urge for victory. The best most of us can do is to 
expand our chests and feel important when “our” teams, “our” parties, “our” 
countries, figuratively crack heads and stand exultant over prostrate forms. A 
pitiful substitute for achievement it may be, but it’s the only excuse for chest 
expansion some people have found. 

It is encouraging to see, now and then, a young man or woman who is more 
independent of the crowd. No sensible man will try consciously to be different 
from his associates for simple contrariness or to “show off.” That is a childish 
device, used by weaklings to attract attention. But neither will a self-confident, 
self-reliant youth, overstress the importance of running with the majority. He 
knows that majorities have often been wrong and have never achieved perfection. 
He knows that a real leader must see things that the masses do not see. He 
knows that popularity is not a certain hall mark of merit. He gives due regard 
to the opinions of others. He realizes that if the weight of informed opinion is 


against him, he may be wrong and must establish his case, not by falling back . 


upon prejudice but by citing evidence and authority. But he refuses to be 
shaken from his convictions when his party is voted down. He is immune 
against the taunts of those who win. 


When victory rather than defeat comes to this self-reliant youth, he will 
naturally rejoice at the thought that the cause in which he believes has been ad- 
vanced. But he will be sobered by a sense of responsibility. He will realize that 
no achievement which he must share with millions gives him much excuse for 
personal vanity. He will remember that moderation, thoughtfulness for the de- 
feated, poise, are evidences of the well-trained mind. And he will go on in his 
search for truth, listening on every occasion to the arguments of others, but de- 
termined that at all times the promptings of reason and conscience will sound 
louder in his ears than the din of many voices. W. E. M. 

















CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, IN THE TIME OF “PETER ASHLEY,” DUBOSE 
HEYWARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Historical Fiction 

Dubose Heyward, who has written so 
realistically and so beautifully of his na- 
tive Carolina in “Porgy,” ‘Mamba’s 
Daughters” and “Angel,” has produced an- 
other story of southern life, “Peter Ashley” 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50). 
“Porgy” and “Mamba’s Daughters” dealt 
with Negro life. “Angel” was a story of 
the hill people. ‘Peter Ashley” is a story 
of the aristocracy of Charleston. The 
period is the beginning of the great con- 
flict between the North and the South. 
The opening scene is Charleston on Seces- 
sion Day, December 20, 1860; the story 
runs through the exciting period which 
followed and it closes as the boys are 
marching away to war. 

The account of the bombardment and 
fall of Fort Sumter is vivid. The con- 
flict of emotions of the soldier of the 
Mexican War who loved the old flag and 
his state as well, and of his nephew who 
came from England, where he had been 
at school in Oxford, just as the clouds of 
war were lowering—all this is portrayed 
effectively. 

So many wholesome novels are dull and 
so many artistic works of fiction are mor- 
bid that it is not the easiest task in the 
world these days for one to find a novel 
which he can recommend for its realism, 
its beauty, and its idealism. “Peter Ash- 
ley” can be included in a small list en- 
titled to such a recommendation. For that 
reason we commend it most heartily to 
our readers as a novel true to the facts 
of history, a novel which is highly enter- 
taining, one which deals with interesting 
characters and with a dramatic situation. 


European Personalities 


“Not to Be Repeated” (New York: Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $3.00) is an 
anonymous book patterned somewhat along 
the lines of the “Merry-Go-Round.” In 
fact, its subtitle is ‘Merry-Go-Round of 
Europe.” But it differs rather widely from 
the famous American commentary upon 
political and social personalities. It is on 
the whole a more responsible book and 
less given to scandalmongering for its own 
sake. 

The publisher, Ray Long, wished to 
present to American readers descriptions 
of political conditions and of political 
leaders in the different European countries. 
He selected several newspapermen, each 
one familiar with the situation in some 
one country. These writers prepared the 
chapters on the different countries and Mr. 
Long assembled the chapters and published 
them under the title “Not To Be Re- 
peated.” 

These sketches are written about Euro- 
pean statesmen and politicians for Ameri- 
can readers. Consequently along with the 
personality descriptions there is, in the case 
of each country, an explanation of the gov- 
ernmental and political background. The 
American reader may thus learn a great 
deal about the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent peoples of Europe, about their 
newspapers and other institutions, about 
government and politics, from this book. 
In addition he gains an acquaintance with 
the prominent leaders. And these leaders, 
by the way, fare better at the hands of 
the anonymous authors of “Not to Be 
Repeated” than the American political 
characters fare at the hands of the authors 
of the “Merry-Go-Round.” There is some 
scandal in the book, but there is an ap- 
parent effort on the part of the authors in 
most cases to be fair and sympathetic and 
impartial. 

A Story of Depression 


“Nobody Starves,” by Catharine Brody 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $2.00), is a story of the depression 
and of what it did to a Detroit family. 
The principal characters are the kind of 
ordinary people one meets about the fac- 
tories and shops. They were just plain 
citizens of the working class. This was 
true of Bill Redding and his wife, Molly. 
Then the depression came, and with it un- 
employment and distress and crime. This 
is not a pleasant story. It is a tragedy; 
not one of the grand tragedies of elemental 
forces which we watch with stimulation as 
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well as terror, but one of those dull, heart- 
breaking tragedies of everyday life, which 
now and then force themselves upon our 
attention. 

The book is valuable as a record of what 
may happen and what does happen at a 
time like this. Those who know from ex- 
perience or observation the miseries of 
poverty and unemployment and anxiety 
may spare themselves the pain of reading 
a book of this kind. But one who has not 
had a wide experience and who wants to 
know more about what a depression does 
to people than he can learn from statistics, 
will make a contribution to his own educa- 
tion by reading this work of fiction which 
rings so true to the realities of life. It 
would be a good thing if this book were 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


(From a portrait by Weimar in N. Y. 
City Hall) 








to be read by all those who, in the enjoy- 
ment of comfort and security, ease their 
minds with the comfortable and smug as- 
sumption that the economic situation is 
not so bad after all, that there is not much 
actual want, that “nobody starves.” 


Alexander Hamilton 


Alexander Hamilton is one of the domi- 
nating characters in American history. He 
played a large part in securing the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. He became the 
first secretary of the treasury, and so great 
was his fame that the friends of one of his 
recent successors could think of no higher 
praise than the title “greatest secretary of 
the treasury since Alexander Hamilton.” 
This man was one of the founders of Fed- 
eralism. He was the exponent of a theory 
of government which still exerts a power- 
ful influence, and about him there is an 
atmosphere of romance. He quarreled 
with Washington, yet his power was felt 
mightily in the Washington administration. 
He fought Jefferson and lost, and finally he 
died in a duel with Aaron Burr. 

This character, at once so interesting and 
so influential, is the subject of a new bi- 
ography, “Alexander Hamilton,” by Johan 
J. Smertenko (New York: Greenberg. 
$3.50). There is history, public finance, 
politics in the book, but the chief interest 
of every chapter is the personality of 
Alexander Hamilton, the man. The nar- 
rative is enlivened by frequent quotations 
from Hamilton’s letters. 


Recent Magazine Articles 

These articles deal with problems which 
are discussed in this issue of THe AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER: 

1. Political Dissent in 1932. By Sidney 
Hertzberg. Current History, November, 
1932, pp. 161-166. An analysis of minor 
parties and minority political movements. 

2. The Turmoil in South America. By 
Henry G. Doyle. Current History, No- 
vember, 1932, pp. 209-213. Recent devel- 
opments in South American countries. 

3. Glassford and the Siege of Washing- 
ton. By Fleta Campbell Springer. Harp- 
er’s, November, 1932, pp. 641-655. How 
General Glassford handled the bonus army. 

4. Sabotage by the R. F.C. By Bruce 
Bliven. New Republic, October 12, 1932, 
pp. 223,224. An adverse criticism of the 
R. F. C. operations. 
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The Story of the Week 


Hoover and Roosevelt Debate Economy; Norman Davis 
In London; German Elections Near 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT on October 
19 continued his attacks upon the 
policies of the Republican party in a 
speech which he made at Pittsburgh. The 
Governor claimed that the budget had 
not in reality been balanced, that it had a 
present deficit of over $400,000,000 and 
faced a deficit of $1,600,000 by the end 
of the present fiscal period, June 30, 1933. 
The Democratic candidate charged that 
President Hoover was claiming credit for 
having balanced the budget when he has 
not done so, and that the Treasury Depart- 
ment was not able to give Congress correct 
estimates of the amount of needed revenue 
when that body was engaged in the task 
of raising taxes last winter. Mr. Roose- 
velt said that the ordinary expenses of 
government, over and above payments on 
the public debt, had increased by 50 per 
cent from 1927 to 1931. He blamed Mr. 
Hoover for extravagance and pledged him- 
self, if elected, to reduce the cost of 
government by 25 per cent. As a means 
of raising part of the additional revenue 
which will be needed to balance the bud- 
get he again cited the benefits of a federal 
tax on beer. This would be possible 
through revision of the Volstead Act. 
Finally, Governor Roosevelt made a 
statement on the bonus question which 
he has been accused of dodging. He re- 
iterated a stand he had formerly taken, 
saying that he did not see “how, as a 
matter of practical business sense, a Gov- 
ernment running behind $2,000,000,000 
annually can consider the anticipation of 
bonus payment until it has a_ balanced 
budget, not only on paper but with a sur- 
plus of cash in the treasury.” This dec- 
laration has satisfied some who believe 
that the bonus issue has been taken out 
of the campaign. Others think that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was not sufficiently def- 
inite and did not state how he stood on 
payment of the bonus before maturity as 
a matter of principle. 


Fm) 


FEW days later, Saturday, October 

22, President Hoover went to Detroit 
in order to answer the charges made by 
his opponent for office. The Detroit speech 
was the strongest given by the president 
during the course of his campaign up to 
that time. He stoutly upheld the policies 
of his administration, analyzed the gov- 
ernment’s expense account and declared 
that in order to reduce expenses by 


$1,000,000,000 or 25 per cent it would be 
necessary to impair the national defense, 
dispense with lighthouses and free half of 
the federal prisoners. 

Mr. Hoover maintained that govern- 
ment expenses during his administration 
had actually been reduced and said that 
on the contrary those of New York state 
had been increased. The president fre- 
quently referred to the record of the 
Democratic controlled House of Represen- 
tatives during the last session of Congress. 
He blamed the difficulties in balancing the 
budget on the conduct of this body and 
said that if there is a deficit this year it 
will be due to the Democratic members 
of the House. He contended that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s address was filled with 
“misstatements” and “distortions.” 

The president listed ten points which, he 
held, indicated that recovery had set in and 
would continue unless progress was halted 
by a change of administration. Among 
these, Mr. Hoover included the $300,000,- 
000 of gold which has flowed into this 
country from abroad, the decrease in 
hoarding, increase in the value of bonds, 
increase by 10 per cent of manufacturing 
production, increase of building contracts 
and car loadings, reémployment of over 
half a million men in August and Septem- 
ber, the increase of exports and imports 
by nearly 23 per cent and the cessation 
of bank failures. 


i) 


ITTING back at the Republicans the 
Democrats brought one of their most 
powerful guns into play on October 24. 
Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, idol of 
many Democrats, speaking in Newark, 
N. J., unleashed a violent attack upon the 
Republicans. Governor Smith laid par- 
ticular stress on prohibition stating that 
the Republican party is still the “party 
of bigotry, deceit and hypocrisy.” He 
said that Herbert Hoover was a leader of 
the drys presenting as evidence the fact 
that a number of dry organizations and 
dry leaders are supporting the president. 
Mr. Smith bitterly denounced the tac- 
tics of the Republican party in the 1928 
campaign, paying particular attention to 
the activities of Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
who campaigned intensively against him 
on the basis of his opposition to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. He did not mention 
Governor Roosevelt’s name until the 
very end of his speech when he said that 
“the best way to bring 
back prosperity is by 





the election of Roose- 








velt and Garner and the 
entire Democratic 
ticket.” 
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FFORTS to find a 

solution for the dis- 
armament _ impasse, 
brought about as a re- 
sult of Germany’s de- 
mands for equal arma- 
ments privileges, were 
centered in London last 
week. On several occa- 
sions, Norman H. Davis, 
American delegate to the 
disarmament conference, 
conferred with Prime 
Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and other offi- 
cials of the British gov- 
ernment. His principal 
object was to get Great 
Britain fully to endorse 
the Hoover disarmament 
proposal for a cut of 
one-third in world arma- 
ments. For weeks, Mr. 








Davis has been trying to 
win Great Britain over 


THE LEAP FROM THE FRYING PAN 


—-Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


to the American posi- 
tion and it appeared last 





week that his efforts had 
not been in vain, for 
there were several indi- 
cations that Britain was 
about ready to endorse 
the Hoover plan. 

There are two reasons 
for this. First, a large 
part of the British pop- 
ulation favors the plan 
as a concrete means of 
reducing the heavy bur- 
den of armaments. Sec- 
ond, the government 
seems to have come to 
the belief that a defi- 
nite plan of this nature 
is necessary to keep 
Germany from _ with- 
drawing from all dis- 
cussions as she might 
feel her demands for 
equality had been met 
if other nations agreed 
to make substantial re- 
ductions. 

Should Britain take 
such action, it would, of 
course, be necessary to 
win France to the Hoo- 




















ver proposal. But observ- 
ers feel that there is a 
much better chance of 
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—Talburt in Washington News 








gaining French support 
if the United States and 
Great Britain both work to that end than 
if American delegates are unsupported by 
the British government. 


Cre 


HE United States government has an- 

nounced its willingness to extend the 
armaments holiday from November to 
March in order to give the disarmament 
conference more time to reach concrete 
agreements. The original arms truce was 
to be effective for one year and was to 
expire November 1. Twenty-eight nations 
have now agreed to extend the truce for 
four months during which time they are 
bound not to undertake new construction 
of ships. They may, of course, go ahead 
with the construction already begun before 
the international agreement, and may re- 
place ships which are out of date. 

The original intention of the truce, pro- 
posed by Dino Grandi at the meeting of 
the League of Nations last year, was to 
eliminate active competition among the 
nations on the eve of the convening of 
the disarmament conference. It was felt 
at that time that a race for naval suprem- 
acy would have an unfortunate psychologi- 
cal effect upon delegates assembling for the 
purpose of limiting armaments. 


Fm) 


WO days before the American elec- 

torate goes to the polls, the people 
of Germany will elect a new Reichstag to 
replace the body which was dissolved in 
September by presidential decree. In this 
election, as in all German elections during 
the past two years, Adolf Hitler, leader of 
the National Socialist Party, is seeking to 
gain sufficient votes to put him at the head 
of the government. In the final stages of 
the campaign Hitler has announced em- 
phatically that he will take no part in a 
coalition government, or a cabinet com- 
posed of members of opposing political 
faiths. He must have complete power or 
nothing. 

In the last Reichstag elections, held on 
July 31, they received about 37 per cent 
of the total votes and won 230 seats in that 
body of a total of 607. Thus, neither 
the Hitlerites nor any other political party 
had sufficient strength to form a govern- 
ment and the Reichstag had to be dis- 
solved. It is possible that a similar situa- 
tion will result from the elections next 
Sunday. 

a ) 


SERIOUS situation confronted the 

city of London last week as two 
thousand jobless men and women marched 
toward the city, demanding food and cloth- 
ing. A group of them appeared before 
the County Council which has charge of 
such relief measures, and demanded that 


each unemployed family be provided with 
100 pounds of coal a week, a pint of milk 
a day for each child, boots and shoes for 
the unemployed, and a 25 per cent re- 
duction in the rent of all houses. 

The marchers came from all parts of 
England, Wales and Scotland. En route, 
they were offered food and shelter by va- 
rious labor organizations. Although the 
marchers refrained from hostile demon- 
strations along the road, it was apparent 
that they were embittered against the gov- 
ernment, for they carried banners which 
read “We refuse to starve in silence” and 
“Down with the National Government.” 


a) 


RESIDENT HOOVER has requested 

the United States Tariff Commission 
to investigate the cost of production in 
foreign countries of sixteen different items 
imported into the United States. The ob- 
ject of the investigation will be to deter- 
mine whether the rate of duty on those 
products should be increased in order 
further to protect American producers 
and workers. The products to be investi- 
gated by the Tariff Commission include 
rag and grass rugs, brushes, electric light 
bulbs, cutlery, pottery, rubber boots and 
shoes, leather gloves, silverware, jewelry, 
canned vegetables and several others. 

It is President Hoover’s belief that in- 
creased quantities of these articles have 
been and are being imported into this 
country at the expense of American pro- 
ducers. In his letter to the Tariff Com- 
mission, the president stated that the nu- 
merous countries now with depreciated 
currencies are in a position to manufac- 
ture these products more cheaply than 
formerly and as a result can sell them at 
lower prices in this country. If the Tariff 
Commission finds, after its investigation, 
that such is the case, the president will 
have the power automatically to raise the 
tariff rates on those articles by as much 
as 50 per cent. 

a) 


N an address delivered in Turin on Oc- 
tober 23, Benito Mussolini, Italian 
dictator, made a strong appeal to the United 
States to cancel or reduce war debts. Il 
Duce has been advocating such a course 
for some time as a necessary step in the 
restoration of world prosperity. In a sim- 
ilar speech in Naples last year, Signor 
Mussolini urged the world to “wipe the 
slate” of the “tragic bookkeeping” which 
had followed the war. He had nothing 
but praise for the accomplishments of the 
Lausanne Conference which virtually can- 
celled German reparations and stated that 
it was up to the United States not to 
cause further shocks and disturbances to 
the world by refusing to be lenient in the 
matter of war debts. 
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AST week we discussed the conflict of 
interest between different groups in the 
colonies before the Revolution. During 
the Revolution these differences were sub- 
merged to the necessities 


Demand of the military campaigns. 
After the Revolution was 
for Strong : ‘ 
over the differences of in- 
Government 


terest and opinion were 

more clearly marked than 
they had been before. On the one hand 
were the poor people, the farmers, the 
laborers—in general, the debtors. We dis- 
cussed their situation in some detail last 
week. On the other side were the prop- 
ertied interests. Let us see why it was 
that they wished so earnestly for a stronger 
government than the Articles of Con- 
federation afforded them. 

Creditors were very uneasy. Men who 
had made loans of money were afraid that 
these loans would be practically wiped out 
through a debasing of the currency. It 
was very hard to collect money in those 
days. If a creditor brought suit against 
someone who owed him money, it was 
almost impossible for him to get a judg- 
ment in the local courts, for sentiment 
was so strong in favor of debtors and so 
strong against money lenders. There was 
danger, also, that the separate states 
might set the printing presses to work and 
issue paper money. This paper money 
would be worth very little, and yet by law 
debts might be made payable in the de- 
preciated paper. The creditors were natu- 
rally anxious, therefore, to have a national 
government strong enough to forbid the 
issuance of paper money in the states, 
as the British government had done be- 
fore the Revolution. They were anxious 
also to have a government strong enough 
to prevent disorder, for disorder always 
threatens the security of property. 


In addition to these ordinary money 
lenders, there was another class of credi- 
tors anxious to secure a stronger govern- 


ment. These were men 
Position who had made loans to the 
ait ates Confederation. They had 

bought bonds issued by the 
Speculators 


Continental Congress. 


These men, who had origi- 
nally bought the bonds, naturally wanted 
the money that they. had paid for them 
paid back at full value. 


Everyone recog- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


nized the justice of that. But another 
class of bondholders was not so popular. 
These were speculators who had bought 
bonds after they had fallen in value. Many 
of the original holders of the bonds, think- 
ing that they would never be paid back by 
the Continental Congress, sold their bonds 
at only a fraction of what they had paid 
for them. These bonds fell in value dur- 
ing a time when it seemed probable that 
they might never be repaid. They were 
bought up by speculators. After the war 
was over these speculators wanted to be 
paid back the full price of the bonds. 

Here was the situation: Mr. A, let us 
say, had made a_loan of a hundred dollars 
to the Continental Congress. He had re- 
ceived in return for it a bond, or a promise 
to pay back that one hundred dollars at a 
later date. After a while it looked as if 
the Congress might never be able to pay. 
Its promise fell in value. The bond de- 
preciated. Mr. A could sell it now for 
only ten dollars. He needed the money. 
Mr. B, a speculator, came along and gave 
him ten dollars. Then when the war was 
over, Mr. B demanded that the Conti- 
nental government, or any other national 
government which might be formed to take 
its place, should pay him one hundred dol- 
lars for the bond—the bond for which he 
himself had paid but ten dollars. It was 
argued that only by redeeming the bonds 
dollar for dollar could the national credit 
be maintained. These speculative bond- 
holders, and there were very many of 
them and they were among the richest 
men in the country, wanted a strong na- 
tional government which could levy and 
collect taxes. 
ment have enough money to pay off these 
bonds. 

The merchants were anxious to have a 
strong government which could establish 
a stable currency. It was hard to do busi- 
ness because there were various kinds of 
money in_ circulation. Manufacturers 
wanted a government which had the power 
to levy import duties. The government 
might then tax foreign goods coming into 
the country and protect these young man- 
ufacturing industries which were having 
to meet competition from England. So 
we see that many of the wealthy classes 
wished to establish a strong national gov- 


Thus only would the govern- , 


ernment to take the place of the Confed- 
eration. They wanted a government which 
could and would protect property rights. 


These propertied classes brought about 
the calling of a convention to revise the 
Articles of Confederation. They got them- 
selves elected as delegates. 
They then voted, not to re- 
vise the Articles of Con- 
federation, but to establish 
a new constitution and a 
new national government. 
They proceeded to do this. They wrote 
the Constitution of the United States. 
They created a strong national govern- 
ment. This Constitution prohibited the 
states from issuing paper money. It gave 
to Congress the right to levy and collect 
taxes. It gave to the president the com- 
mand of the army, and it granted him 
almost dictatorial powers, if they should 
be needed to put down disorder. It gave 
to the Congress the right to regulate trade 
among the states and with foreign na- 
tions. 

Then, lest the poor people, whom they 
feared, should get control of the govern- 
ment, the makers of the Constitution pro- 
vided that most of the officers should not 
be elected directly by the people. The 
House of Representatives was to be chosen 
by direct popular vote, but the Senate 
was to be chosen by state legislatures. A 
national judiciary was established and the 
judges were to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. The justices of the Supreme Court 
were to hold their positions for life, and 
a president was to be elected, not by the 
people, but by an electoral college com- 
posed of delegates elected by the people 
of the several states. 


Propertied 
Classes 


in Control 


Since the people of the United States 
will go to the polls next week to select 
electors, it may be well to describe the 

process by which the presi- 


Election dent is elected. Remember 
al ie that when the voters of 

: your state go to the polls 
President 


next Tuesday, they will not 
vote for candidates for 
president or vice-president. Your state 
has a right to choose as many electors as 
it has senators and representatives. Each 
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party nominates as many electors as the 
state is entitled to have. It is these elec- 
tors for whom the voters cast their ballots. 


The men who are chosen from your 
state as electors will meet in the state 
capital in January and cast their votes 
for a president and a_ vice-president. 
Legally, they may vote for whomever they 
choose. As a matter of fact, they will 
vote for the men whom the party which 
they represent nominated in national con- 
vention last summer. But this part of the 
plan was not intended by the framers of 
the Constitution. They did not realize 
that the people, acting through their 
parties, would pledge electors in advance. 
They intended that the electors should 
choose whomever they saw fit. 

The ballots cast by the electors are 
sealed and sent to Washington. In Feb- 
ruary they are opened at a joint session 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and counted. If no candidate has a 
clear majority, the election goes to the 
House of Representatives. But in this 
election each state has but a single vote. 
The members of the House from each 
state caucus and decide for whom they 
will vote. It seldom happens that the 
election of a president goes to the House 
of Representatives. In nearly every case 
there is a majority in the electoral college 
for some candidate when the votes are 
counted and he is declared elected. This 
result is determined in advance at the 
November election, however, so that 
everything which follows the November 
election is mere formality. 


It is not to be assumed, however, that 
the Constitutional provision for the elec- 
tion of the president by an electoral col- 
lege does not affect the conduct of our 
campaigns. It has a marked effect. If the 
president were elected directly by the peo- 
ple, a vote in one part of the country 
would count as much as a vote in any 
other. Each party during a campaign 
would try simply to amass as many votes 
as possible. But as things stand, parties 
concentrate their efforts to carry certain 
doubtful states. New York, for example, 
has forty-seven votes in the electoral col- 
lege. If one of the parties receives a ma- 
jority of as much as one vote in the state 
of New York, the candidate of that party 
will receive the entire delegation of forty- 
seven electoral votes. 
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Controversies Arise Over R. F. C. 


Many Applications for Help Have Been Made 
Interest Rates 
Question Presents Difficulties 


But Few Granted; 


What is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation doing to lift us out of the de- 
pression? Are the criticisms which are be- 
ing leveled against it fair and just? What 
are some of the problems connected with 
the carrying on of its activities? These 
are questions which many people are 
asking. 

Shortly before 
it adjourned Con- 
gress passed an 
act appropriating 
$2,100,000,000 for 
depression _ relief. 
The money was 
placed at the dis- 
posal of the Re- 
construction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 
It was authorized 





CHARLES G. : 
DAWES to spend $300, 

Who first headed the 000,000 for public 
R. F.C. works which the 


government had contracted. It was to lend 
$300,000,000 to states for the relief of 
distress. The rest of the fund, or a bil- 
lion and a half dollars, was to be loaned 
to states, counties or cities, or to private 
companies. The loans were to be made 
only provided the money was to be spent 
on “self-liquidating” works; that is, on 
something that would yield profits and 
thereby make possible the repayment of 
the loans. For example, the R.F.C. 
might make a loan to a city for the build- 
ing of a toll bridge, because a profit could 
be made through the charging of tolls and 
a fund might thereby be created for the 
repayment of the loan. But the R.F.C. 
could not lend money for the building of 
a school building, for school buildings do 
not yield financial profits. Such works are 
not “self-liquidating.” 


Up to October 1, the 
R. F. C. had put very 
little of the money en- 
trusted to it to work. 
Applications for loans to 
the number of 243 had 
been received, but only 
three had been granted. 
To the Water District 
of Los Angeles $40,000,- 
000 had been promised, 
while $13,000,000 had 
been promised to the 
New Orleans Belt Line 
for a bridge and $105.- 
000 had been promised 
to Madison, South Da- 
kota, for an_ electric 
light plant. These are 
all the loans that had 
been made. 

Of the $300,000,000 
set aside for relief funds 
to the states. about $34,- 
000,000 had been passed 


Loan Policies 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Left to right: Atlee Pomerene, Chairman; Charles A. Miller; Harvey C. Couch; Wilson McCarthy; Morton 
G. Bogue, General Counsel; George R. Cooksey, Secretary; and Jesse H. Jones. 


Gardner Cowles and Ogden 








R. F. C. officials have been careful not to 
take chances with the money entrusted to 


out to _ twenty-three ¢ 

states. Before a state u. Mills not present. 
can secure any of this 

money it must prove that there is need 
for emergency relief and that the state 
government has not the resources, even 


with the aid of private charity, to meet 
the emergency. The R.F.C. officials are 
exacting in their demands for evidence, 
and many state officials who have gone to 
Washington for relief have returned empty 
handed. 

But why has the R.F.C. been so slow 
in making loans to states and other organi- 
zations? For one thing there has been 
much haggling over the question as to 
whether the projects for which loans were 
asked were, in fact, self-liquidating. The 








Glassford, Police Chief 


in Bonus Fray, Resigns 





General Pelham D. Glassford, central 
figure in the controversy over the 
eviction of the “bonus army” from Wash- 
ington last summer, has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief of po- 
lice of the District of 
Columbia. Is this a 
result of his opposi- 
tion to the Hoover 
administration’s tac- 
tics regarding the 
bonus marchers? The 
Washington News 
says it is: 





When General Glass- 


ford, chief of police, ©H. & EK. 
fi oe PELHAM D. 
defied the Administra GLASSFORD 


tion’s ruthless handling 
of the bonus marchers 
last summer, people said the Powers would 
get him. They have. Technically, Glassford 
has resigned. The District Commissioners, 
Hoover appointees, blocked the chief’s effort 
to break up the “police machine.” Instead 
of standing by the chief in his reforms, as 
they promised when they induced him to 
take the thankless job less than a year ago, 
they backed the old police clique. That forced 
him out. 


But there is another side to the story. 
Commissioner Reichelderfer denies that 
the administration had anything at all to 
do with Glassford’s resignation. The com- 
missioner said: 

Glassford had many good points to com- 
mend him. But he had other points that 
made him very difficult to work with. When 
he undertook to remove an important sub- 
ordinate we felt that we were entitled to be 
consulted beforehand. 

Whatever the merits of this contro- 
versy, the retiring police chief of the cap- 
ital city is an interesting character. He 
was born in New Mexico, the son of an 


army officer. In his youth he spent much 
time traveling between western army posts 
and Washington, where he went to art 
school. When he was seventeen, he en- 
tered West Point and graduated the young- 
est member of the class of 1904. During 
the war he’ was presented with a Dis- 
tinguished Service medal, an award for 
“high military attainments and unceasing 
energy.” After the war he spent much 
time in Washington where he continued 
his art work. His paintings have been 
hung in prominent art galleries in the 
East. At the age of forty-seven he retired 
from the army, and was determined to 
devote his life to art. But a short time 
later General Glassford was asked by an 
old friend and superior, General Crosby, 
the commissioner in charge of police af- 
fairs, to be chief of police. 


HELEN KELLER 


Miss Helen Keller recently received the 
1931 award of $5,000 which is offered 
annually by The Pictorial Review to 
the American woman who has made the 


most noteworthy contribution to art, 
science or social wel- 
fare. Miss Keller, 


who has been blind 
and deaf since in- 
fancy, has long been 
prominent for her 
untiring social work 
to improve living 
conditions of the 
blind and deaf. 
Within the last year 
she has given lec- 








tures throughout the © H. & EB. 
HELEN 
country, and also has KELLER 


done a great deal of 

writing. Through these two sources she 
has raised a fund of $1,000,000 which has 
been devoted to the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 


them. Their critics declare that they are 
more interested in saving the money than 
they are in relieving distress, but their de- 
fenders insist that they are carrying out 
the intent of the law. 

Then there is the question as to the in- 
terest rate which shall be charged. The 
R. F. C. gets the money from the U. S. 
Treasury and pays 3.5 per cent interest. 
Thus far it has secured 5 per cent on the 
money it has loaned. It is objected in some 
quarters that this is an ungenerous prac- 
tice—one not calculated to put money to 
work and to relieve distress. It is argued 
on the other hand, that if the R. F. C. 
were to put out money at lower rates the 
banks would be hurt by the competition, 
and it is held important that the banks 
should be induced to help finance the 
projects. 

Whatever the merits of the case may be, 
the fact is that applications for help in 
financing water works, bridges, irrigation 
systems, slum clearance housing projects, 
airports and tunnels to the amount of 


$800,000,000 have been made and have 
not been granted. The Business Week 
declares that if these projects for which 
loans have been asked were carried out, 
one million men would be employed di- 
rectly and three millions in associated in- 
dustries would be put to work. 





WAR DEBTS 





With the next installment of European 
debts to the United States government due 
on December 15, the complex problem of 
war debts became an important topic of 
discussion in European capitals last week. 
Speculation as to what America’s debtors, 
particularly France and Great Britain, 
would do about their first payment since 
the Hoover moratorium has become gen- 
eral. In France, it was reported that the 
French government would make attempts 
to secure more favorable terms as soon as 
the presidential election in this country is 
over. Accordingly, the French Chamber 
of Deputies was prevented from discussing 
the matter in its meeting last week by 
political leaders. 








Abbe Dimnet, French Priest and Writer, Is 


to Deliver Series of Lectures in America 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet, French priest who 
is so widely known and respected in this 
country as the author of “The Art of 
Thinking” and “What We Live By,” has 
come to America to deliver a series of 
lectures. He says that America needs 
leadership of the sort which is furnished 
to India by Mahatma Gandhi. We need, 
he thinks, a leader of spiritual power, one 
who is universally respected for his up- 
rightness of character and for his spirit 
of self-sacrifice. He believes the Ameri- 
can people would respond if such a leader 
should appear. 


The Saturday Review of Literature tells 
how this French scholar acquired his 
mastery of the English language: 


When he was a little boy, half a century 
Or more ago—he was born at Trelon in 
northern France in 1866—an uncle taught 
him English; in that language he became 
acquainted with Washington Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book” and the tales of James Feni- 
more Cooper. But he got his real sense of the 
language first from a copy of Cardinal New- 
man’s “Apologia,” won as a prize in a 
handball tournament. Think that over, in 
terms of athletics as a collateral agency in 
education! When he was twenty-one he was 
teaching English; he won a degree in Eng- 
lish at Paris in 1890. He was head of the 
English department at the famous College 
Stanislaus in Paris, alma mater of Anatole 


France and Rostand. In 1919 he deliv- 
ered the Lowell Lectures at Harvard; in 
1923 he was spokesman for France at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics. He has 
traveled widely in 
America. As_ few 
foreigners do, he un- 
dertands America and 
Americans. He “talks 
American.” 

So he is competent 
to speak to us of deep 
things in our life; yet 
what he speaks of is 
not in any _ parochial 
sense American. His 
is the language, the 
thought, the problem 
of man everywhere, at 
all times. 





ABBE ERNEST 
DIMNET 


A really learned 

man is rarely able to discuss profound 
problems of ethics and philosophy in such 
a natural and altogether simple way as 
does Abbé Dimnet. The reading of his 
books is almost the equivalent of sitting 
down with a man who is both wise and 
good for conversation and counsel. Amidst 
the distractions of a world in which people 
are clamoring for the things that they 
want, where they are pressed by anxieties 
because they cannot get the things they 
desire, the counsel of Abbé Dimnet sounds 
a calm and reassuring note. 
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South American Nations Grappling 
With War, Revolt, and Depression 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ancient documents to prove their rights. 
But they have never been able to reach a 
settlement and both are today bent on 
winning the Chaco by force of arms. Bo- 
livia wants it because it would give her 
an outlet to the sea through the Paraguay 
River. Without such an outlet, Bolivians 
claim that their economic progress is ham- 
pered. Paraguay looks upon the Chaco 
as a region rich in natural resources. It 
is larger than Paraguay itself and Para- 
guayans do not look kindly upon the pos- 
sibility of having Bolivia right at the 
front door of their capital, Asuncion. 


The Leticia Incident 


The danger of war between Peru and 
Colombia arises also from a boundary dis- 
pute. The focal point is Puerto Leticia, 
a small town located on the upper Amazon 
where the boundaries of the two countries 
meet. In 1922, a treaty was signed which 
gave the town to Colombia. Since 1927, 
when Colombia actually took possession, 
agitation against the treaty has been vio- 
lent among certain groups in Peru, par- 
ticularly the students. On September 1 
of this year, some 300 Peruvian civilians 
stormed Leticia and claimed it for their 
country. Colombians became furious. Ap- 
peals were made to national pride and 
patriotism in both nations. Leticia had 
become a matter of serious concern. It 
was not long before both countries were 
sending troops and supplies to the region 
to uphold their “rights.” 


Internal Conflicts 


Of the internal conflicts, the Brazilian 
affair was of course the most extensive. 
The rebels of Sao Paulo, largest and rich- 
est of the Brazilian states, underwent de- 
feat at the hands of the federal govern- 
ment early in October. The government 
is now seeking completely to extinguish 
the political flames which caused so much 
distress during the civil war. It has not 
used a ruthless hand in dealing with the 
rebels. The president, Getulio Vargas, 
has announced definitely that general elec- 
tions will be held next May, thus assur- 
ing the revolutionists that the country 
will soon be returned to a constitutional 
form of government. It was the presi- 
dent’s failure to call early elections that 
caused the revolution. 

The situation in Chile is more uncer- 
tain and complicated. General elections 


were held in that country last Sunday. 
But regardless of those elections, Chile is 
not assured of a stable government for 
some time to come. The country is di- 
vided into several hostile camps. On the 
one hand are the military groups, often 
divided among themselves. They have 
practically dominated Chilean politics for 
years. But they are meeting strong op- 
position by the working classes, many of 
whom have accepted Communism as their 
political faith. With more than 200,000 
unemployed in the country, there is wide- 
spread agitation for reforms which will 
benefit the proletariat—the workers. But 
they do not appear to be strong enough 
to control the government and meet oppo- 
sition from other quarters. Any govern- 
ment pledged to their support is immedi- 
ately attacked by the military groups. 
This conflict accounts, in large part, for 
the six government turnovers in Chile 
during the past five months. 

A mere recital of these events does not, 
however, explain the fundamental causes 
of the uneasiness which prevails through- 
out the South American continent. In 
looking for such causes, there are certain 
facts which stand out. First, it should 
be remembered that unsettled conditions 
began to prevail about three years ago. 
Since that time, internal revolutions have 
caused the governments of all but three of 
the republics to fall. And there is a di- 
rect relationship between these upheavals 
and the economic depression. The dis- 
turbances now threatening have their 
roots in the depression. Such a relation- 
ship becomes evident when we look at the 
make-up of the more important countries. 


One-Crop Countries 


The prosperity of practically every 
South American nation is dependent upon 
one, two or three crops. Each supplies 
certain foodstuffs or raw materials to the 
industrial nations of the world. Seventy- 
eight per cent of Chile’s exports are made 
up of nitrates; tin makes up 92 per cent of 
Bolivia’s; 
copper the bulk of Peru’s; three-fourths 
of Brazil’s exports are coffee; more than 
half of Argentina’s and Uruguay’s exports 
are agricultural products. Now, high 
prices for these crops mean prosperity 
for South America, low prices poverty. 
When these products are bringing in large 
sums, the governments have little difficulty 


petroleum, cotton, sugar and ’ 


in raising money 
to pay their ex- 
penses; when the 
prices fall, they 
face serious prob- 
lems. 

Most of the 
South American 
countries have 
borrowed so much 
money from 
abroad — particu- 
larly from the 
United States— 
that they must 
raise large sums 
each year to meet 
these obligations. 
Payment on these 
debts takes up 
about one-third of 
all the revenue of 
the government in 
most countries. In 
other cases, the 
amount necessary 
for foreign loans 
is even greater. 
The South Amer- 
ican countries owe 
more than $3,- 
000,000,000. The 
interest on such a 
sum is very large. 
But it could be 
paid when condi- 
tions were good 


SOUTH AMERICA 
—Prepared for Civic EDUCATION SERVICE 








and prices were 

high. However, when the bottom fell 
from the principal South American 
products, the governments were obliged 
to default payment on their obligations. 
They had to tell their creditors that they 
could no longer pay. Thus, approximately 
$1,000,000,000 worth of South American 
bonds held by people in this country are 
today in default. 


Role of Military 


But that is only half the story. An- 
other item of governmental expenditure 
is the military. All South American re- 
publics spend a great deal of their revenue 
for the army and the navy. From one- 
fifth to one-third of all government rev- 
enues must be spent for that. And, 
throughout the years, the military has 
come to occupy such an important role in 
the politics of every country that no gov- 
ernment dares cut down military expenses. 
The minute it does, the army and navy 
are up in arms and force it to resign. 

So the military salaries and expenses 
must be paid and the taxpayer is called 
upon to contribute larger sums. This be- 
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A LLAMA CARAVAN HIGH UP IN THE ANDES OF PERU 


These animals have strapped on their backs small though heavy bags of copper concentrates from one of the numerous mines in the Andes. 


comes difficult at a time when unemploy- 
ment is on the upgrade, incomes are van- 
ishing because of the depression, and gen- 
eral conditions are unfavorable. The peo- 
ple object. They blame the government. 
The government itself is between two 
fires. If it displeases the military, it can 
be forced from office and if it has to in- 
crease taxes to meet military expenditures, 
it incurs the wrath of the working classes. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 











Good, the more communicated, more abun- 
dant grows. —RMilton 


An author says that women in China do 
pretty much as they please. Thus another 
of our so-called Western inventions traces 
back to the mysterious East. 

—Detroit News 


At the Street and Highway Safety meet- 


ing in Washington they canvassed every 
means of accident prevention save putting 
the back-seat driver in an opaque, sound- 
proof box. 

—Philadelphia EvENING BULLETIN 


For perfect success at a disarmament con- 
ference the first essential is the disarmed 
mind. —Dr. Mary Emma Woolley. 


In these days, if a stranger speaks pleasantly 
to you, you'll know he is a candidate for 
something. —New York HeErAtp-TRIBUNE 


; All we know to do is just to keep on keep- 
ing on. —Ashland, Mo., Bucte 


A book mailed from Princeton on Friday 
reached this office on Monday. If student 
motorists would reduce their speed to the post 
office’s leisurely rate, there would be fewer 
fatal accidents. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 


It takes a strong microscope to tell the dif- 
ference between some of these campaign sta- 
tistics and downright whoppers. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 

He is exempt from failures who makes no 
efforts, —Whatley 

Investors in public utilities who are una- 
ble to get any of their money back now 
know what a “holding company” is. 

—Memphis CoMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Hay-fever cures are consistent, anyway. 
It isn’t a fever and isn’t caused by hay and 
they don’t cure it. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Dino Grandi (dee’no 
grahn’dee), Benito Mussolini (be-nee’to—e 
as in met, o as in go) ; moos’so-lee’nee), Lau- 
sanne (lo-zan’—o as in go, a as in hat), Chile 
(chee’lee), Asuncion (a-soon-se-on’—o as in 
go, a as in final), Apristas (a-prees’tas—a as 
in art), Delatorre (day-lah-tor’ray). 

















